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URBAN  FOREST 
STEWARDSHIP  FIELD  DAY 

Thursday,  October  12,  8:30  a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 

Sunwood  Lakes  Community  Forest,  Olympia  WA 
$45;  fee  includes  parking,  shuttle  service,  & lunch 
Pre-registration  must  be  received  by  Oct.  6;  no  walk-ins 

International  Society  of  Arboriculture  CEU’s  are  pending. 

Program  presented  by  UW  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture , 
WSU  Cooperative  Extension,  Washington  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Washington  Community  Forestry  Council, 
Sunwood  Lakes  Homeowners  Association,  and  Washington 
Forest  Stewardship  Coordinating  Committee. 


WHO  SHOULD  ATTEND:  City  and  county  park  managers, 
urban  foresters,  consultants,  campground  managers, 
homeowner  association  representatives,  and  others  who 
manage  stands  of  native  forest  vegetation  in  an  urban  setting. 


PROGRAM  OVERVIEW:  This  event  will  be  held  at  the 
Sunwood  Lakes  Community  Forest  near  Olympia.  The  home- 
owners  in  this  setting  have  implemented  a Forest  Stewardship 
Plan.  We  will  study  and  observe  the  management  practices 
they  use  to  enhance  forest  health,  aesthetics,  and  habitat,  and 
to  reduce  fire  hazard  and  root  disease.  Participants  will  rotate 
between  sites  throughout  the  forest,  where  instructors  will 
discuss  and  demonstrate  management  practices  being  used. 

TOPICS  & INSTRUCTORS: 

Site  Preparation  & Tree  Planting 

Jim  Barborinas,  Urban  Forestry  Services,  Inc.,  Mt.  Vernon 

Thinning  & Pruning  Techniques 

Don  Hanley,  WSU  Extension  Forester,  Dan  Dewald,  Bellevue 
Parks,  and  Rick  Castro,  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company 

hazard  Tree  Recognition  & Management 

Ken  Russell,  DNR  Forest  Health 


Wildlife  Identification  & Habitat  Needs 

Kate  Stenberg,  King  County  Wildlife  Program 

Wildlife  Habitat  Improvement  Techniques 

Jim  Bottorff,  DNR  Forest  Stewardship  Wildlife  Biologist  and 
Timothy  Brown,  Timothy  Brown  and  Associates,  Bellevue 

Horse  Logging  Demonstration 

Jim  O’Donnell,  Consulting  Forester  & Wildlife  Biologist, 
Mark  Gray,  DNR  Resources  Protection,  and  Scott  Mantle, 
Private  Horse  Logger 

PARKING  & SHUTTLE:  Parking  for  the  Field  Day  will  be 
off  site;  map  and  directions  will  be  included  in  your  registra- 
tion confirmation  letter.  Van  shuttle  service  to  the  program 
site  will  be  available  between  7:45  and  8:30  a.m.  Check-in 
will  be  at  the  Sunwood  Lakes  Community  Center. 


BASIC  LANDSCAPE 
SPRINKLER  DESIGN 

Monday,  December  11,  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  CUH 

$55;  includes  Course  Notebook,  parking,  lunch  & breaks 

Pre-registration  required;  size  limited  to  30  participants 


INSTRUCTOR:  Robert  Walker,  Professional  Engineer  and 
Landscape  Irrigation  Professor  at  the  Irrigation  Training  & 
Research  Center  of  California  Polytechnic  State  University- 
San  Luis  Obispo 


PROGRAM  OVERVIEW:  This  entry  level  intensive  all-day 
workshop  will  provide  practical  information  on  key  sprinkler 
irrigation  design  concepts.  The  program  begins  with  a review 
of  terminology  and  basic  irrigation  concepts,  and  then 
provides  detailed  coverage  on  valves,  piping,  pipeline  sizing, 
sprinkler  selections,  designing  blocks,  and  application  rates. 
The  explanations  and  examples  provided,  along  with  the 
accompanying  87-page  course  notebook,  should  enable 
participants  to  design  site-appropriate  and  resource  efficient 
sprinkler  irrigation  systems.  Questions  on  specific  site 
situations  or  equipment  concerns  will  be  encouraged. 


OTHER  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

EDMONDS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AUTUMN 
COURSES:  Intro,  to  Horticulture;  Tools,  Equipment  & 
Safety;  Fall  Plant  ID;  Landscape  Materials;  Landscape 
Studies;  Greenhouse  Studies;  Advanced  Annuals,  Bulbs,  & 
Ferns;  Mixed  Border  Practicum;  Computers  in  Landscape; 
Turf;  Sprinkler  Installation  & Repair:  Pest  Management 
Principles;  Plant  Disease;  Plant  Propagation;  Turf  Physiology; 
History  of  Garden  Design;  Landscape  Design  II.  For  registra- 
tion information,  call  (206)  640-1679. 


Gardening  with  Water,  by  James  van  Sweden.  New  York: 
Random  House,  1995. 

Gravel  Pit  Restoration  for  Wildlife:  A Practical  Manual,  by 
John  Andrews  and  David  Kinsman.  Sandy,  Bedfordshire:  The 
Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds,  1990. 

y ... 

Handbook  of  Landscape  Tree  Cultivars,  by  Willet  N.  Wandell. 
2nd  ed.  Gladstone,  IL:  East  Prairie  Publishing  Company, 
.1994. 

Photographing  Plants  & Gardens,  by  Clive  Nichols.  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon:  David  & Charles,  1994. 


SOUTH  SEATTLE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  AUTUMN 
COURSES:  Landscape  Industry;  Greenhouse  Operations; 
Broad-leafed  Evergreen  Plant  ID;  Landscape  Design  I & IV; 
Maintenance  Estimating  & Bidding;  Principles  of  Horticulture 
Science;  Advanced  Plant  ID;  Drainage  & Irrigation  Systems; 
Urban  Forestry;  Urban  Tree  Problems;  Small  Business 
Management;  CADD  for  Landscaping;  Landscape  Construc- 
tion Project.  To  register,  call  (206)  764-5336. 

LAKE  WASHINGTON  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
AUTUMN  COURSES:  Insect  Basics;  Greenhouse  Grow 
How;  Enhancing  your  Winter  Garden;  Garden  Wood  Projects; 
Gardening  for  Newcomers;  Fall  Plant  ID;  Japanese  Maples; 
Pruning  & Landscape  Renovation.  Call  (206)  828-5600  for 
information. 


The  Planting  Design  Handbook,  by  Nick  Robinson.  Aldershot, 
Hampshire:  Gower  Publishing  Company  Limited,  1992. 

The  Pond  Doctor:  Planning  & Maintaining  a Healthy  Water 
Garden . by  Helen  Nash.  New  York:  Sterling  Publishing,  1994. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Plant  Conservation,  by  David  R. 
Given.  Portland,  OR:  Timber  Press,  1994. 

Tree  Climbers'  Guide,  by  Sharon  Lilly.  Savoy,  IL:  The 
International  Society  of  Arboriculture,  1994. 

Trees  for  Architecture  and  Landscape , by  Robert  L.  Zion.  2nd 
ed.  New  York:  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1995.  ^ 


FUNDING  AVAILABLE 

The  Save  Magnolia’s  Madrones  Committee  (SMM)  of  Seattle 
has  funding  available  to  support  research  into  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  Arbutus  menziesii,  and  for  its  restoration  as  a viable 
species  in  the  urban  landscape.  For  more  information,  contact 
SMM  at  4751  W.  Ruffner  Street,  Seattle  WA,  98199-1829. 

PROHORT  BOOKSHELF 

by  Valerie  Easton.  CUH  Horticultural  Librarian 

Hours  are  Mondays,  9 a.m.  to  8 p.m.,  Tuesdays  through 
Fridays,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  except  holidays.  Phone:  (206)  685- 
8033.  Miller  Library  (and  CUH)  will  be  closed  Friday, 
November  10.  Thursday  & Friday,  November  23  & 24,  and 
Monday,  December  25. 

New  titles  of  interest: 

California  Wildfire  Landscaping,  by  Maureen  Gilmer.  Dallas, 
TX:  Taylor  Publishing  Company,  1994. 

Diseases  of  Annuals  and  Perennials:  Identification  and 
Control , by  A.  R.  Chase,  et  al.  Batavia,  IL:  Ball  Publishing, 
1995. 


WOODY  PLANTS  FOR  WETLAND 
RESTORATION 

By  Martha  Parish,  CUH  Public  Education  Intern 

Because  of  increasing  interest  in  wetland  restoration,  more 
landscape  professionals  are  being  asked  to  design  and  install 
restoration  projects.  Selecting  and  placing  appropriate  plants 
can  be  a challenge,  especially  if  you  have  limited  experience 
developing  this  type  of  site.  You  are  already  familiar  with 
many  of  the  plants  which  are  useful  in  restoration  projects 
because  they  are  often  used  in  other  landscape  plantings  and 
also  grow  in  natural  areas  around  the  state.  However,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  review  the  general  ecology  of  a few  of  these  plants 
in  their  natural  environments  to  assist  you  in  making  better 
choices  for  wetland  plantings. 

The  following  few  plants  were  chosen  from  a much  more 
extensive  list  in  a notebook  compiled  by  CUH  graduate 
students  in  one  of  their  academic  courses  (UHF  531).  All  the 
plants  listed  below  are  indicated  as  suitable  for  use  in  western 
lowlands,  the  Cascade  range,  and  wetlands.  For  more  informa- 
tion, refer  to  the  notebook  as  cited  below  during  your  next  A 
visit  to  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  at  CUH.  The  Miller  ^ 
Library  has  this  plus  over  a dozen  other  notebooks  on  a variety 


f urban  ecology  and  urban  plant  selection  topics  from  other 
raduate  courses. 

Abies  concolor  (white  fir,  Colorado  fir).  Native  to  the  Cas- 
cades of  Oregon,  south  to  California  and  northern  Mexico,  to 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho;  size  ranges  from  75-200'  tall;  lives 
over  300  years.  In  native  habitat  receives  20-70"  precipitation; 
establishes  best  in  partial  shade,  grows  best  in  full  sun;  prefers 
moderately  deep,  well  drained  sandy-loam  to  clay-loam  soil, 
tolerant  of  wide  of  soil  pH  and  nutrients;  moderately  suscep- 
tible to  ozone  damage;  pathogens  and  pests  include  white  fir 
mistletoe,  white  fir  dwarf  mistletoe,  annosus  root  rot,  needle 
rusts,  engraver  beetle,  and  bark  beetles. 

Pinus  contorta  (shore  pine,  beach  pine,  lodgepole  pine, 
tamarack).  Native  along  coast  from  southern  Alaska  to 
California  to  Rockies  from  salt  spray  to  timberline;  size  ranges 
from  20-75';.  lives  to  150-200  years.  Shore  pine  habitat  is  wet, 
boggy  areas  seldom  far  form  tidewater.  Lodgepole  pine 
performs  best  in  well-drained  sandy  or  gravely  soil.  In  native 
habitat  receives  10"  precipitation  in  interior  and  in  low 
elevations,  and  greater  than  20"  along  the  northern  coast; 
intolerant  of  shade;  tolerates  very  infertile  soils  and  wide 
variety  of  soil  textures;  polluted  air  causes  needle  drop,  poor 
growth  and  can  kill  trees;  pathogens  and  pests  are  dwarf 
mistletoe,  mountain  pine  beetle. 


Pinus  monticola  (western  white  pine,  Silver,  mountain  white 
pine,  Idaho  white  pine,  fingercone  pine).  Native  from  sea  level 
to  over  6000'  from  British  Columbia  to  Sierra  Nevada,  to  west 
Nevada;  Olympic  and  Cascade  Mountains  east  to  western 
Montana;  size  ranges  from  60-200';  lives  to  300-400  years. 
Habitat  ranges  from  moist  valleys  to  fairly  open,  dry  slopes; 
cool,  moist  growing  conditions;  large  specimens  found  on 
deep,  well  drained  but  moisture  holding  soil.  In  native  habitats 
receives  60-80"  precipitation  (Cascades  & Vancouver  Island) . 
to  20-60"  (Siskiyous);  intermediate  in  shade  tolerance;  prefers 
well-drained  soil  of  sandy  loam  to  clay  loam,  extensive  stands 
grow  in  soils  originating  from  glacial  drift;  medium  acidity; 
polluted  air  causes  needle  drop,  poor  growth,  and  can  kill 
trees;  susceptible  to  white  pine  blister  rust. 

Thuja  plicata  (western  red  cedar,  giant  arborvitae.  Pacific  red 
cedar,  giant  cedar,  canoe  cedar).  Native  to  southern  Alaska 
along  coast  to  Humbolt  County  (CA)  and  in  the  Cascades; 
found  mostly  in  moist  swampy  soils,  grows  to  over  230’;  can 
live  over  1000  years.  In  native  habitat  found  where  precipita- 
tion averages  over  30”  and  reaches  optimum  development  in 
valleys  receiving  60-120”  and  up  to  260";  fairly  shade 
tolerant,  but  partial  sunlight  most  advantageous  to  survival; 
tolerates  wide  range  of  soils,  found  in  poorly  drained  or 
wetland  soils  with  high  organic  matter;  tolerates  acid  and 
alkaline  soils;  pathogens  and  pests  include  yellow  ring 
rots,  root  and  butt  rots;  gall  midge  damages  seeds  and  seed- 
lings are  attacked  by  weevils. 

Tsuga  heterophylla  (Western  hemlock. 
Pacific  hemlock,  lowland  hemlock). 

Native  to  Pacific  coast  from  California  to 
Alaska  and  northern  Rocky  Mountains; 
size  ranges  from  100-230';  lives  400-500 
years  or  more.  Habitat  ranges  from  mild, 
humid  regions  with  frequent  fog  and 
precipitation  during  growing  season  to 
sub-humid  regions  with  dry  growing 
season  where  it  grows  in  north  aspects  and 
moist  stream  beds  or  seepage  sites.  In 
native  habitat  receives  16-240"  precipita- 
tion, but  does  poorly  on  xeric  soils;  very 
shade  tolerant;  poorly  suited  where  water 
table  is  less  than  6"  below  surface,  found 
on  most  textural  classes  of  soil  but 
decreasing  with  increasing  clay,  requires 
or  tolerates  considerable  amounts  of 
calcium,  productivity  increases  as 
nitrogen  increases,  phosphorus  may  be 
limiting  on  some  soils,  high  organic 
matter;  pH  range  of  3.0  to  5.0  (4.5  to  5.0 
optimum  for  seedlings);  pathogens  and 
pests  are  dwarf  mistletoe,  root  and  butt 
rots,  shoot  blight,  seed  chalcid,  weevils, 
western  larch  borer,  western  blackheaded 
budworm,  hemlock  sawfly,  mammals’ 
girdling  and  browsing. 


# 


PROHORT  Seminar  Registration 


.URBAN  FOREST  FIELD  DAY 
BASIC  LANDSCAPE  SPRINKLER  DESIGN 


$45.00 

$55.00 


TOTAL:  $. 


Croup  Rates:  five  or  more  persons,  less  20%.  Group  registrations  must 
be  accompanied  by  ONE  check  or  purchase  order  at  least  one  week  in 
advance. 

Portion  of  fees  may  cover  refreshments  and  speaker  expense. 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  University  of  Washington;  receipts  avail- 
able at  the  door.  Mail  payment  and  registration  to:  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture/ProF-lort,  University  of  Washington,  Box  3541 15,  Seattle, 
WA  98195-4115.  For  information,  call  685-8033. 


Name  / Company  Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Day  Phone  Evening  Phone 

To  request  disability  accommodation  contact  the  Office  of  the  ADA  Coordinator,  at  least  ten 
days  in  advance  of  an  event:  543-6450  (voice)  543-6452  (TDD);  685-3885  (FAX) 
access@u. washington.edu  (email) 


Menziesia  ferruginea  (rusty  leaf,  fool’s  huckleberry,  mock 
azalea).  Native  to  western  North  America,  coast  ranges,  lower 
western  slopes  of  the  Cascades,  Klamath  Range  to  Alaska  and 
east  to  Montana;  size  ranges  from  5-8';  not  long  lived.  Occurs 
in  boreal,  cool  mesothermal  forests,  usually  coniferous, 
moderately  dry;  frequency  increases  with  increasing  precipita- 
tion; scattered  to  numerous  in  coniferous  forests  where  wet/ 
moist  places  exist.  Flowers  in  late  spring  and  fruits  ripen 
during  same  season.  In  native  habitat  receives  12"  precipita- 
tion; shade  tolerant  or  intolerant  depending  on  where  the  seed 
germinates;  is  a shallow  rooted  plant  which  occurs  in  highly 
organic,  acidic,  nitrogen-poor  soils,  but  does  not  occur  in  areas 
with  standing  water  or  flooding;  pathogens  and  pests  are 
unknown. 

Populus  tremuloides  (aspen,  quaking  aspen,  trembling  aspen, 
golden  aspen,  mountain  aspen,  popple,  poplar,  trembling 
poplar,  American  aspen,  Canadian  Aspen).  Native  from  Alaska 
to  Newfoundland  to  Virginia  to  Mexico,  most  widely  distrib- 
uted tree  in  North  America;  grows  to  100'  tall;  short  lived. 
Habitat  range  is  where  there  is  a water  surplus,  wet  forest 
openings,  moist  seeps  on  hillsides,  along  watercourses,  wet 
meadows,  on  sandy,  gravely  slopes  where  water  is  not 
limiting.  Reproduces  from  seed  and  root  suckers;  intolerant  of 
shade;  grows  in  many  soil  types,  prefers  well  drained,  moist 
soils  high  in  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium  and  nitrogen; 
pathogens  and  pest  are  shoot  blight,  leaf  spot,  leaf  rust  fungi. 


College  of  Forest  Resources 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 
University  of  Washington 
Box  354115 

Seattle,  WA  98195-4115 


powdery  mildew,  viruses,  heartwood  rot,  trunk  rot,  butt  rot, 
root  rot,  stem  canker,  sooty  bark  canker,  rough  bark,  borers, 
weevils,  aphids,  leafhoppers,  leaf  gall,  petiole  gall,  twig  gall, 
scale,  cutworms,  carpenter  ants,  and  foraging  by  wildlife. 

Vaccinium  parvifolium  (red  bilberry,  red  huckleberry,  red 
whortleberry).  Native  to  California  to  Sierra  Nevadas  to 
Alaska;  grows  1-1.2'  tall.  Habitat  ranges  from  lowland  forests 
west  of  the  Cascades,  dry  to  moist  sites,  and  is  often  found  on 
logs  or  stumps;  prefers  partial  shade;  needs  moist  soil; 
pathogens  include  alternate  host  for  rusts,  Chrysomyxa  and 
Pucciniastrum  geoppertianum. 

Reference:  UHF  531 . Woody  Northwestern  Native  Plants  for 
Urban  Landscapes:  Ornament  and  Restoration  in  the  Native 
Idiom  Hamilton,  Clement  W.  and  Arthur  R.  Kruckeberg. 
Seattle:  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  1994. 
— 
The  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  is  dedicated  to  research, 
teaching  and  public  service  concerning  the  selection, 
management,  and  role  of  plants  and  of  ecosystems  in  urban 
landscapes. 


ProHort  Seminars  are  planned  and  conducted  cooperatively  by 
the  UW  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  and  the  WSU 
Cooperative  Extension-King  County  Horticulture  Program. 
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